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Registration." There were about a dozen. These were read by the 
mothers, to say naught of the firemen, who now enjoyed all the home 
comforts our furnishings added to their meeting place. 

A sorority had a member present at each clinic to help make the 
mothers happy and to do clerical work. 

Each baby and child of pre-school age was weighed, measured, 
and the comparison to normal noted. Advice and instruction were 
given and all of the mother's questions answered. If there was any 
defect, the mother was referred, as in our school work, to a physician, 
all having offered their help and cooperation. The records were made 
on cards nearly similar to those used in Child Welfare Special, and 
each mother was given those publications most suited to her need, of 
the Indiana State Board of Health, and of the Children's Bureau. 

The splendid results were far reaching. I could cite you a num- 
ber of cases, each a story of its own. One artificially-fed, under- 
nourished baby from a poor home, who was sent to us with his mother, 
by the physician, gained each week and took food almost in normal 
proportions for its age. Its mother needed only help and instruction ; 
this baby was saved. Another baby from one of our best families 
made no gain and the mother was losing. This was a nursing babe. 
Regulating the mother's diet showed a weekly gain for both of them, 
and I know that it helped. Without that, the mother might have put 
the baby on bottle feeding, and with, perhaps, what result? 

In the Washington County Red Cross Baby Clinic, for the ten 
summer weeks, there were forty-one babies enrolled with an average 
attendance of ten. I hope some day to have clinics all year round, 
but with the bad weather, the heavy nursing work, and school work, 
it cannot be done this year. 

A fitting climax was offered in the opening of a rest room for 
mothers and babies at our County Fair. In a twenty by thirty tent, 
fitted with borrowed cots, cribs, and rocking chairs and with a cooler 
of ice water, it was estimated that comfort was furnished to, at least, 
600 babies in the three days, besides the splendid opportunity it 
afforded us to give advice and instruction to the mothers. 

COMMUNITY NURSING BY THE MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN, 
HEALTH DEPARTMENT 

By Agnes J. Martin, R.N. 

The staff consists of sixty field nurses, three supervising field 
nurses, and a superintendent. All of the nurses assist in the follow- 
ing activities: Child Hygiene, including Infant Welfare as well as 
School Hygiene; General Social Service, Clinic Service, and Tuber- 
culosis Work. Five nurses are assigned to contagious duty. The 
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force of nurses is divided into three groups, each group being under 
the immediate direction of a district supervisor from the central, 
south, and north side stations. The nurses' hours are from 8.00 a. m. 
to 5.00 p. m., with one and one-half hours for lunch. The hour from 
8.00 a. m. to 9.00 a. m. is devoted to record work in the stations, the 
nurse reporting at her first school at 9.15. The rest of the morning 
is devoted to the routine procedures for medical school inspection in 
the school buildings. 

Home work in all activities is done in the afternoon. In medical 
school inspection, the work falls under two heads: first, absentees 
from illness, where the nurse calls to see if there is contagion and, 
if an indigent family, to see that proper medical attention is provided ; 
second, for advice and correction of physical defects. In doubtful 
cases, the necessary social investigation is made to determine how the 
case should be cared for. 

Every baby born in Milwaukee receives at least one call from 
the nurse through birth registration. Further visits are determined 
by the home conditions and the interest of the mother. If she desires 
the nurse to come in and advise on how to keep the baby well and if 
she cooperates by bringing the baby to our clinics, the nurse gives as 
much attention as time permits. There are fourteen clinics in eleven 
public and parochial schools, one at the Abraham Lincoln center, and 
one, each, at the north and south side stations. Clinics are held once 
a week at each of these stations, at which time the babies are weighed 
and the mothers advised. These clinics are essentially for well babies, 
but nutritional cases are accepted. Sick babies are referred to the 
dispensary or to their family physician. 

In tuberculosis work, calls are made for the following reasons: 
instruction in precautions when the patient remains in the home, ad- 
vice as to household and personal hygiene, frequent examinations of 
contacts, and in indigent cases, to make a budget and supervise the 
expenditures of the family as provided for by the County Poor fund. 
A daily afternoon tuberculosis clinic, a morning clinic for children, 
and one evening clinic are held at the central station, and one morn- 
ing clinic is held at both the north and south side stations. 

There are 86 boarding homes licensed to take care of children, 
the nurse being responsible for the health supervision of these chil- 
dren. The frequency of calls is determined by the intelligence of the 
foster mother and the number of children boarded in the home. 

The field nurse is the connecting link with many social agencies 
such as the Associated Charities, Juvenile Protective Association, 
Juvenile Court, Visiting Nurse Association, etc. 



